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with only 0-54 per cent of alumina and 0-04 per cent of iron oxide.
Some of the Parsley Hay sand contains only 0-05 per cent of iron
oxide, but it is accompanied by over 18 per cent of alumina. The
Brassington sands contain nearly 7 per cent of alumina and about
0-18 per cent of iron oxide. The high percentage of alumina
in the Derbyshire deposits is due to the presence of a larger pro-
portion of clay associated with the sand, some part of the deposits
containing sufficient clay to render the material plastic when wet.
The texture of pocket sands is very variable on account of the
mode of formation, though in some parts it is fairly uniform, as
at Abergele, where Bos well found about 78 per cent of the grains
are between 0-25 and 0-5 mm. diameter, and 8-9 per cent of grains
are between 0-5 and 0-1 mm. diameter. He found no material
of the " clay " grade present, and nearly 98 per cent of the material
may be classed as true sand. At Rhes-y-cae, in Flintshire, about
85 per cent of true sand is present.
The Derbyshire deposits are less uniform in texture, the best
being at Brassington and Carsington, where, according to Boswell,
60-70 per cent of the grains are between 0-25 and 0-5 mm. diameter,
with about 2 per cent over 0-5 mm. diameter and under 15 per
cent between the sizes of 0-1 and 0-25 mm. In other parts of
Derbyshire, larger proportions of the finer grains occur, the sands
at High Peak containing only about 21 per cent of grains over
0-25 mm. diameter. The proportion of " clay " present is con-
siderably higher in Derbyshire than in Wales. The sands at
Newhaven, Longcliffe, and Brassington usually contain less than
10 per cent of " clay," but at Carsington over 18 per cent is present,
and at High Peak over 26 per cent. The Staffordshire deposits
at Ribden are also very rich in material of the " clay " grade, in
one bed over 50 per cent being present. These sands contain from
29-72 per cent of true sand.
At Park Mine, near Askham-in-Furness (Lanes), pockets of
sand occur in haematite in the Carboniferous Limestone. The
pockets of haematite are oval in shape, and decrease rapidly in
width as the depth increases. They vary in size, some of the
larger pockets being about 480 ft. deep and 900 ft. in diameter.
They contain an outer layer of haematite, inside which is a layer
of reddish clay from 6 in. to 6 ft. in thickness, the central part
of the pocket being filled with loose sand and fragments of a pale
grey friable sandstone of different sizes. Ferruginous, micaceous,
loamy, and clayey materials also occur in the sandstone. The
amount of sand present varies in different pockets, the proportion
increasing near the Red Sandstone area and decreasing towards
the Silurian beds.
The purest white pocket sands are generally employed for the
hearths of open-hearth furnaces, and have also been suggested for
glass-making. The grey sands (often termed Ganister sands),
which contain more clay, are used as ground ganister, and are
mixed with crushed silica rock, or sometimes with the quartzite